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An International School. 

By the Hon. Margaret Galletti. 


The High Schools of England are admirable institutions, 
and contrast as light against darkness with the Boarding 
Schools in which our mothers and grandmothers were instructed 


in 
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... Hangnail’s questions, and the use of the globes; but, if it 
might be permitted to point out a defect, I would call attention 
to the inefficient way in which modern languages are taught 
in them, and observe that in this respect our schools are behind 
all Continental schools. There is something perhaps in our 
insularity which makes it difficult for us to learn the speech 
of others. There is literally a great gulf fixed between us 
and all other nations, so that we can never come shoulder to 
shoulder with our neighbours, as the Continental nations do 
on the borders of their respective countries. This is perhaps 
the reason why we give up all attempt to gain a practical 
and serviceable knowledge of any language but our own. We 
teach the li\ ing as if it were a dead language, beginning with 
nrd dry rules of grammar, which the pupils learn off by rote 
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a school in which the pupils are of different nations must be 
tn a more favourable condition for the learning of languages 
than any tnghsh school can be ; and it is undeniably hue 
that when English, French, Italian, and German girfs are 
learning and playing side by side, they acquire without any 
direct effort much of one another’s language. This gives an 
advantage which no English school can possess, but I see no 
reason why the same method of instruction should not be 
pursued in English schools. 

If French were taught by a French man or woman in 
the French language ; if, instead of dry, scarcely intelligible 
rules of grammar, a larger vocabulary were acquired ; and if 
spelling were learnt through writing dictation (the only way 
in which it ever is learnt), I think that the result would be 
a more useful and practical knowledge of the language than 
is attained under the present system. 

I suppose it would be too much to ask that mistresses 
and pupils should habitually speak a foreign language 
together — French and German on alternate days or weeks, 
for instance. Such a system can perhaps only be carried 
out in an International School. There, the method is practised 
with great success. 

For one entire week general conversation is conducted 
in French, the second in German, and so forth, until all the 
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“TscliA but in that organised for boys on the same 
nnnciule in the same town; and this is equally excellent 
and successful with that for girls, although regulated in 
rather a different manner. One cannot but think that what 
appears a smaller difficulty— that of teaching foreign languages 
in a useful manner to , our insular children— might be 
surmounted likewise. 


Home and School in Germany, 

Bv Mrs. Caumont, Author Of .. m HanUys ,, &c 
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Germany, we are broug "h^Lfthi" 
be ; we are ever conscious of the firm, kind hand ot authority 
supporting, controlling, and exacting obedience from the subject.’ 
n no respect, however, is this more thoroughly demonstrated 
than with regard to the school, and all pertaining to it Nor 
does the home lose one particle of its influence in consequence. 

From the time when the great Frederick enforced the 
instruction of the people, the system has extended and 
developed ; and at the present moment compulsory education 
is recognised as a national blessing from one end of Germany 
to the other. For history has shown us how far the practical, 
commonplace possessions of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
have stood the test better than an unlimited supply of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

When the little Teuton comes into the world, and has 
been duly registered, christened, and vaccinated, the good 
house-doctor, smiling benignantly down at the bundle in the 
cradle, turns to the father, and says, “ That will do, until he 
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begins school, this day six years.” 

“ What ! ” exclaims the young mother, aghast, “ they will 
dare to rob me of my darling in six years ? Oh, no, I 
shan’t let him enter that horrid ‘ Stadt-schule ’ until he is a 
big, big boy ! ” 

“ My dear lady,” says the doctor, “ your son will some day 
be a soldier. Would you wish to have him three years at 
the barracks as an underling, or only one year as reserve 


